Chatham: His Work and its Results
business began to be too heavy for a single servant. The appointment, however, of a second Secretary of State under Henry VIII. did not make either of the two less the creature of the court. Both were to the last practically untouched by any new doctrine of responsibility to Parliament. Throughout the Tudor period, perhaps long afterwards, the question of priority between the two was practically settled by the temporary importance of the work done in each of the departments, and on the ability of the men who did it.* Theoretically their duties and dignity may have been equal. Cases like those of Stanhope and Carteret show that the course of events at home and abroad conspired with the natural adaptabilities of the man himself generally to make one of the chiefs of the two departments practically Foreign Secretary, if not Prime Minister as well. When the Secretaries began to be responsible to Parliament rather than to a king, their importance increased, but the old division of duties proved inconvenient. Many of the blunders that confused and miscarried English diplomacy in its eighteenth-century relations with Louis XV., Maria Theresa and Frederick the Great, may be directly traced to the obsolete dual arrangement. It was, to quote Lord John Russell's description, as if "two coachmen were on the box of a mail-coach, one holding the right-hand rein and the other the left." The period which closed with the supremacy of the elder Pitt had been marked by intrigues and counter-intrigues between the two Secretaries of State, that
* On this subject see The Public Records and the Constitution, a lecture delivered at All Souls, Oxford, by Mr Luke Own Pike, who favours the idea of the Foreign Office having specifically grown out of the Northern Secretaryship.
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